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186 MODES NLANGTTAGE NOTES 

She's so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. 

Claudius consents to Polonius' scheme. He is playing his all. 
Gertrude has seen in the Murder of Gonzago Hamlet's accusation 
against Claudius. A conversation with her son will prove to her 
either that Claudius has murdered King Hamlet or that Hamlet 
is insane. 

The situation is therefore such when Hamlet enters his mother's 
closet that the victory will be with the faction with which the 
queen will side. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more, 

Thou turn'st mine eyes into mv very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

Enter Ghost. 

Queen. Alas, he is mad. 

There is the climax in the tragedy of Gertrude; and there is the 
turning point of the play. 

Hamlet. It is not madness 

That I have utter'd ; bring me to the test. 

Hamlet has lost his audience. 
Queen. What shall I do? 

This question is not addressed to Hamlet. One does not ask 
advice of the insane. The queen has heard of Hamlet's pranks; 
but she has not dared to believe him mad until before her very 
eyes he held discourse with the incorporal air. In her fear of the 
madman Gertrude has sided with Claudius. 

Maurice Baudin. 

Miami University. 



A Note on Maupassant 

Petronius' skill as a story teller is nowhere more convincing 
than in his burlesque portrayals of faithless widows. The most 
famous of such tales is perhaps that of the Widow of Ephesus x 
with which Eumolpus enlivens a company of weary sailors. It is 
interesting to compare this sprightly tale of the Latin humorist 
with one of Maupassant's stories, Les tomhales. 2 So striking is 

1 Titus Petronius Arbiter: Satyricon, in the Loeb Classical Library 
Edition, pp. 229 et seq. The story is also found in more condensed form 
in Phaedrus' Fabulae (appendix 13). 

2 (Euvres de Guy de Maupassant: La maison Tellier. 
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the similarity at least in the essential elements of the plot that one 
is almost justified in assuming evidence of a possible relationship, 
with La Fontaine, perhaps, as an intermediary. In both stories, 
the narrative seems to converge upon this central idea: the psy- 
chological fascination of an extraordinary setting. In both a 
woman rouses the deepest sympathy of a man, an utter stranger to 
her, by displaying a seemingly deep grief over the tomb of a dead 
husband. A mere outline of the two stories would be inadequate 
for a satisfactory comparison. They should be read in their 
entirety. 

A. Marinoni. 
University of Arkansas. 



St. Cuthbert and the King's Daughter 

In the twenty-seventh chapter of the Irish Libellus de Ortu 
Sancti Cuthberti we read that a king's daughter who had been 
seduced by a young man falsely accused St. Cuthbert of being 
responsible for her condition. The Saint prayed God to clear him 
of the charge, if need be, by a miracle, whereupon the earth opened 
and swallowed her up and she descended into hell. 

This legend is strikingly similar to the Buddhist legend of 
Chincha. 

The Latin text of the Christian legend will be found in Mis- 
cellanea Biographica, Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. 8 
(1838), pp. 83-84; English translation in Rites of Durham, ed. 
J. T. Fowler, Surtees Society, vol. 107 (1902), pp. 35-37. On the 
date of the Libellus, see J. Raine, Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, vol. 1, p. 729, col. 1. 

The Buddhist legend forms the Introduction to JataJca 472: 
text, vol. iv, pp. 187-189; translated by W. H. D. Rouse, vol. iv, 
pp. 116-117. The legend also occurs in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, xiii, 9: text, vol. in, pp. 178-181; translated by E. W. 
Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 30, 
pp. 19-22. 

It would seem likely that later versions of this Irish legend were 
in circulation on the Continent during the middle ages. If so, will 
some reader point them out ? 

E. W. Burlingame. 

Yale University. 



